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ABSTRACT 

This paper utilizes individual institutional level data upon 
which the published American Association of University Professors (AAUP) 
salary survey results are based to compute continuation rates for associate 
professors during the 1996-97 and 2001-02 period. It summarizes the levels of 
continuation rates, by institutional category and public/private form of 
control during the period, and it uses AAUP institutional level data and data 
from other sources to estimate continuation rate equations. A key concern of 
the paper is the level of average faculty compensation at an institution and 
its effect on professorial turnover. Data analysis indicates that associate 
professor continuation rates are positively associated with the average level 
of compensation that associate professors receive. Holding other factors 
constant, including the public/private control of an institution, 
unionization of faculty, and highest degree that the institution grants, a 
$10,000 increase in associate professor compensation is related to a 0.5-0. 8 
percentage point increase in its associate professor continuation rate and 
thus an equivalent decline in its associate professor turnover rate. (SM) 
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I. Introduction 



Voluntary departures of tenured faculty prior to normal retirement ages from an 
academic institution provide both benefits and costs to an institution of higher education. 
The benefits include the freeing up of salary dollars that allow an institution to hire 
younger faculty members, the ability to reallocate resources across program areas, and to 
provide the opportunity for the institution to diversify its faculty along gender, race and 
ethnic lines. The costs include disruptions and loss of continuity in teaching and research 
programs, in graduate and undergraduate advising, and in departmental and institutional 
governance and cohesiveness. Moreover, the size of the start-up package per faculty 
member that research universities incur when they must replace departing senior 
scientists and engineers by new assistant professors is now often in the $300,000 to 
$500,000 range. 1 

Each academic institution should weigh these benefits and costs relative to its 
own needs to discern the own optimum level of voluntary turnover among its tenured 
faculty. To do so, an institution needs to understand the determinants of its tenured 
faculty turnover rate, as well as to have information on trends in turnover rates 
nationwide. While no national data on turnover rates of tenured faculty is published, each 
year the American Association of University Professors (AAUP), as part of its annual 
salary survey, collects information at the institutional level on the number of continuing 
faculty members in each rank. Continuing faculty members are defined as full-time 
faculty members employed in the rank in the previous year that also are employed full- 
time at the institution in the current year, regardless of their ranks in the current year. So 
for example, a faculty member who is an associate professor one year and promoted to 

1 Ehrenberg, Rizzo and Jakubson (2002) 
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full professor in the second year is counted as a continuing associate professor in the 
second year. 

Subject to some qualifications, information on the number of continuing faculty 
members at an institution in a rank one year, coupled with information on the number of 
faculty members at the institution in the rank in the previous year, allows one to compute 
a continuation rate for faculty members in the rank at the institution. This is done by 
dividing the number of continuing faculty members in the rank in one year by the total 
number of faculty members in the rank in the previous year. 2 For example, the associate 
professor continuation rate is given by equation (1) 

cont _assofac u 

(1) CR, t — — , 

total _ assojac h _ x 

where CR U is the continuation rate for associate professors at institution / in year t, 
cont_assofaci, is the number of continuing full-time associate professors at the institution 
in year t, and total _assocfac/,./ is the total number of full-time associate professors at the 
institution in year t - 1. 

The institution’s turnover rate of full-time associate professors Tu is simply one 
minus its continuation rate or, 

(2) Tit - 1- CRji, 

The continuation rate for assistant professors cannot be used as a measure of 
voluntary turnover for assistant professors because some assistant professors leaving an 
institution do so involuntarily when they are turned down for tenure. Similarly the 
continuation rate for full-professors is “contaminated” by faculty departures due to 




2 The qualifications relate to the treatment of faculty members who are serving as administrators or who are 
on leave in either the previous or current year. The presence of such individuals introduces possible 
measurement error into the calculation. 



retirement, disability or death. It is fair to assert that the continuation rate for associate 
professors, most of whom are tenured faculty members, comes closest to approximating a 
measure of voluntary turnover that is likely to be influenced by characteristics that are 
most under the control of the institution, including its average faculty compensation level. 

This paper makes use of the individual institutional level data upon which the 
published AAUP salary survey results are based to compute continuation rates for 
associate professors during the 1996-97 to 2001-2002 period. 3 The next section of the 
paper summarizes the levels of the continuation rates, by institutional category and 
public/private form of control during the period. Section III uses the AAUP institutional 
level data and data from other sources to estimate continuation rate equations. A key 
concern of this paper, as well as to college and university administrators, is the level of 
average faculty compensation at an institution and its effect on professorial turnover. The 
last section of this paper presents some brief concluding remarks. 

II. Aggregate Faculty Continuation Rates, 1996-1997 to 2001-2002 

While the vast majority of academic institutions report salary level data by rank to 
the AAUP each year, the number reporting continuing faculty data is much smaller and 
varies across years. In addition, each year a number of institutions report a number for 
continuing faculty that is larger than the number of faculty they reported in total in the 
previous year; these observations had to be eliminated from the sample. 

Appendix Table 1 indicates the total number of institution/year observations in 
the original AAUP data set, broken down by type of control (public or private) and 
highest degree granted (PhD, Masters, Bachelors, Two-year). The table also shows the 



3 Ehrenberg, Kasper and Rees (1991) have previously used the AAUP data to study continuation rates of 
associate professors during the 1970s and 1980s. 



number of observations available in what is called the variable sample ; a sample that 
includes all possible institution/year observations that contain good continuation rate 
data. Finally, it indicates the number of observations available in the constant sample ; a 
sample in which institutions must have reported good continuation rate data each year to 
be included. Computed continuation rates are very similar each year, by institutional 
category and form of control, between the two samples and results are only reported for 
the constant sample in this section to minimize concerns that, the results may have been 
driven by the changing nature of the variable sample. 4 

One of the findings of Ehrenberg, Kasper, and Rees (1991) was how stable the 
aggregate continuation rates remained over the course of thel 97 1 -1972 to 1988-1989 
period. For all institutions and years in that study, the weighted (by faculty size) mean 
continuation rate across institutions was 0.917, with a maximum of 0.93 in 1986-1987 
and a minimum of 0.90 in 1971-1972. 5 This paper’s findings indicate that the aggregate 
continuation rate for associate professors continued to be remarkable stable during the 
1996-97 to 2001-2002 period. For the constant sample of institutions, the mean of the 
continuation rate during the six years was .916. The mean of continuation rate began at 
.923 in 1996-97 and fell slightly to .908 by 2001-2002. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 plot the weighted (by number of faculty) average associate 
professor continuation rates for each of the 6 years for doctoral level, masters level and 
bachelors level institutions, in each case broken down by public and private form of 
control. The average continuation rate for private doctoral degree granting institutions 
was greater than that for their public counterparts in each year. Similarly, except for one 

4 Results for the continuous sample are available from the authors. 

5 Ehrenberg, Kasper, and Rees (1991). 
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year each, when the rates for public and private institutions were approximately equal, 
the average continuation rates for private bachelors and masters degree granting 
institutions were greater each year than the average continuation rates for their public 
counterparts. While one cannot infer causation from these simple comparisons, it is well 
known that average salaries of faculty at public higher education institutions were 
substantially lower than the average salary of faculty at private higher institutions during 
the period. 6 Hence these findings do suggest that one possible cost of public higher 
education institution’s low relative faculty salaries may be the higher levels of associate 
professor turnover that they experience. 

III. The Determinants of Associate Professor Continuation Rate 

Data from both the continuous sample and the variable sample is used to estimate 
the determinants of associate professor continuation rates. Data for all institution/year 
observations between 1996-97 and 2001-2002 for which good continuation rate data are 
available is used in each case. For each sample, both weighted linear probability function 
models - whose coefficients are easy to interpret, and weighted log odds models - which 
have the advantage of constraining the predicted probabilities that are estimated to vary 
between 0 and 1 and of having normally distributed error terms, are used. 

In the linear probability function model, the continuation rate for institution I in 
year t, CR/ t , is specified to be linearly related to a constant, a, a vector of variables, X/, 
that represent institutional characteristics that do not vary over time, a vector of variables 




6 F. King Alexander (2001) and Ronald Ehrenberg (2003) 
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